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temples were closed and the sacrifices forbidden, the Christians enjoyed the facile triumph of asking : 'Where is the thunder of your Jove ? ' In 410 the answer sprang to the troubled lips of the pagans. The empire had been smitten for its infidelity. It was one of those popular cries that seem unanswerable to the multitude. They remembered the eloquent warning of Symmachus. Time after time Augustine returned to the point in his sermons, gradually elaborating the idea of his great work. Then brother prelates urged him to meet the attack. He himself had stimulated a young Spanish priest, who came to visit him, into writing a history of the world, which should show by the bare record of events—judiciously arranged or curtailed—the futility of the notion that disaster only entered the Roman world with Christianity. But Orosius had not the large ideas of the philosophic Augustine, and his history must have had little effect. By the year 413 Augustine had matured his central idea of-the two cities, and he began the first of the twenty-two books of his most familiar work.
Of the work in its entirety one may safely say with Gibbon that ' it had the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously and not unskilfully
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